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Introduction 



This pamphlet starts with a descrip- 
tion ol the sheer weight of death resulting 
from the Exxon Valdez spill and the even 
greater weight of company propaganda that 
tollowed quickly after 

The West Wales oil spill from the Sea 
limpness (!) in February released at lest 
"2,500 tonnes compare that against 38,000 
tonnes spilt in Alaska in 1989 by the Exxon 
Valde? Yet to hear the PR men talk you 
would believe the disaster hadn't hap- 
pened- one even went as far as to say so on 
channel four news No fundamental ques- 
tioning of petrochemicals was allowed to 
grace tv screens merely experts arguing 
about the validity of double hulls One jour- 
nalist who tried to research a piece properly- 
a task that took days rather than hours- 
shock!- was told by the limes only a week 
after the spill that it just wasn't news any- 
more. Meanwhile death continued. 

Six weeks after the tanker ran 
aground the wildlife toll was still mounting, 
and oil in one form or another was still cov- 
ering the beaches and drifting at sea- affect- 
ing 180km of coastline from Skomer Island 
to the Burry inlet. A spell of mainly easterly 
winds pushed much of the oil well offshore, 
with oiled soabirds, tar balls and debris 
reaching parts of south eastern Ireland. It is 
estimated that at least 70,000 birds have 
died(l). In many peoples mind the disaster 
didn't happen. Beyond the media friendly 
pictures of oiled scabirds is a greater disas- 
ter. Much of the base of the area's oceanic 
food chain simply no longer exists. As one 
wildlife trust worker replied when a BBC 
news reporter asked what the situation on 
the ground was he said Everythings dead', 
after being accused of exaggeration he 
replied 'ok, not everyhings dead, but every- 
thing that isn't is in the process of dying'. 

However as this pamphlet argues it is 
not these spectacular disasters that are the 
real ecological threat- but the daily continu- 



ance of normal life Ibis idea was recently 
brought up by John Vidal who stated 'Up to 
50,000 barrels are deliberately spilt a year 
round the world by ships cleaning out their 
bilges. Accidents, say industry watchers, 
account for only 10 % of oil spills' (2). 

It is every aspect of daily life that we 
have to question and challenge if we are to 
truly create a livable future. This pamphlet 
has been published as part of that process. 

Sections and comments have 
been added Inlo the lext by an activist 
from South Downs FFI they are printed In 
a dlfferenl fonl like the one used for this 
paragraph. 

This edition has been rushed so that 
we could bring it to the Summer '96 EF! 
gathering. We will be printing a second edi- 
tion soon which will include an indepth look 
at the west wales oil spill and the way the 
companies and the environmental move- 
ment reacted to it. It will have lots of excit- 
ing pictures too! 

This and many other useful texts and 
amazing articles can be found on the Dead 
trees EPI Web page 

http://www.hrcwrnin.ac.Uk/campaigns/e 
fhtmls/deadtrees.html or we can email ver- 
sions free if you ask us nicely at: 
savage@easynet.co.uk and remember smash 
your computer (not ours!!!) 



(l)BBC Wildlife. May 1996 
(2)Guardian, 'Crude Claims the Blur the pic- 
lure', Feb 21 1996 
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Stopping The Industrial Hydra: 

Revolution Against The 
Megamachine 



1. Autopsy of a Petrochemical 
disaster 

Remember the Exxon Valdcz? The 
ship was the source of the worst oil spill 
to date in US history, spilling 11 million 
gallons of oil in Alaska's Prince William 
Sound, where it ran aground in March 
1989. By the time it had limped into San 
Diego Harbour in July, it also left at least 
one other slick some eighteen miles long 
off the California coast. 

The spill at Prince William Sound 
was the grand prize in a season of spills. 
In December 1988, 230.000 gallons of oil 
were spilled, fouling 300 miles of coast in 
the Canadian-US Pacific Northwest.(l) In 
January 1989, an Argentine ship broke 
apart, spilling 250,000 gallons of oil off 
Antarctica's Palmer Peninsula near pen- 
guin, seal and seabird colonies. In the four 
months prior to the Valdez disaster, 
Alaska suffered several spills, including a 
52,000 gallon spill at a Kenai refinery, a 
city pipeline rupture that spilled jet fuel 
into a creek in Anchorage, and a ship 
grounding in Dutch Harbour that closed 
down fish plants temporarily and killed 
more than 500 birds. In January alone/the 
environmental organisation Greenpeace 
recorded six ship,barge and boat wrecks 
in Alaskan waters "that released or threat- 
ened to release large quantities of oil." 
One accident dumped 2 million gallons of 
diesel fuel into the ocean (2) Then, in 
February, F.xxon leaked 117,000 gallons of 
oil in Hawaii. Again, in April, another 
10,000 gallons of oil from a mystery spill 



fouled beaches on the Hawaiian islands of 
Molokai and l.anai. Later in the spring, 
over 300,000 gallons were spilled in the 
Delaware River, another 420,000 gallons 
were spilled in Rhode Island's 
Narragansett Bay, and the collision of a 
tanker and a barge in Texas's Houston 
Channel dumped 252,000 gallons of oil. 

Still remember the Valdez? In a 
petrochemical civilization, oil and chemi- 
cal spills go with the territory. 
Nevertheless, life - or rather, organised 
death - goes on as usual, lhe refineries, 
mines and factories continue to operate, 
and the traffic continues to roar relentless- 
ly Oil spills have now - with only spo- 
radic exceptions - dropped out of the 
mass media, replaced by crime" and 
"drugs" Americas number 1 problem."' 
As the apparatus turns, its media machine 
churns. The oil spill in Prince William 
Sound has become yesterday's newspa- 
pers, entering the exterminist Hall of 
Fame, along with others, such jewels as 
the Santa Barbara off-shore oil rig spill in 
1968, the sinking of the Amoco Cadiz off 
of Brittany in 1978, and the Ixtoc oil well 
spill off Mexico's Caribbean coast in 1979, 
as well as Bhopal, Love Canal, the Rhine 
River, Three Mile Island and Chernobyl, 
and on and on - a toponymy of extinction. 
As the hustlers say, pick a card, any card. 

Survival, increasingly diminished 
and constrained, goes on. leaving an array 
of victims in its wake to pick up what lit- 
tle they can salvage. Everyone else adjusts 
to the increasing velocity of Progress, 
putting the wrenching and infuriating 
media images of dying animals behind 



them. They still have to get to work, to 
play, and to Grandma's house, which is 
invariably on the other side of Hell six 
dozen freeway interchanges away. A few 
pious calls to drive less are heard, but in 
the absence of a mass strike today against 
the Machine, everyone keeps driving. The 
tyranny of mechanized daily life remains 
intact, and, in fact, is extended by the dis- 
asters it unleashes. 

Not Just Another Accident 

Nevertheless, the Valdez spill 
should not be denied its uniqueness. In 
magnitude and in terms of the rich 
ecosystem in which it occurred, it was 
exceptional. It occurred in an area con- 
taining one of the richest concentrations 

of animals In Norlh America; 219 separate 
species of birds alone have been recorded 
in the Sound. Situated at an important 
point in the Pacific migratory route of 
Northern latitude breeders, the spill hap- 
pened just in time to greet millions of 
birds on their way back north. 

Irom late April to mid-May, the 
nearby Copper River delta is the world's 
largest resting area for shore birds, many 
on their way to nest in the Canadian 
Arctic. Flocks of as many as a hundred 
thousand birds stop two or three days to 
feed, foraging in shallows and at the 
water's edge, where much of the oil accu- 
mulates. 

Almost the entire population of cer- 
tain species pass through the area, for 
example, 20 million western sandpipers 
and dunlins alone. It is also rich with hun- 
dreds of thousands of black turnstones, 
tens of thousands of lesser golden 
plovers, redknots and whimbrels, and 
thousands of oystercatchers, ruddy turn- 
stones, puffins, tundrn swans, Canada 
geese, snow geese, gulls, cormorants, fif- 
teen species of ducks, peregrine falcons 
and other birds Some five thousand bald 



eagles - the largest concentration in the 
world - are found in the area. As of 
September, some 146 eagles were found 
dead, as many as 70% of mothering eagles 
abandoned their nests, leaving behind oil- 
soaked eggs and dead chicks. 

The world's largest concentration of 
northern sea otters, some ten to twelve 
thousand, were also found in the Sound. 
Probably half died fmm the spill, but 
many more are at risk.The effects on seals, 
whales and walruses are not clear! 
although they have not been affected as 
dramatically as the otters. While many 
animals have been killed by asphyxiation 
and freezing ( one drop is enough to 
destroy protective coverings on birds and 
otters and kill them ), not much is known 
about the toxicity of seawater contaminat- 
ed by oil. Sitka black - tailed deer, feeding 
on the kelp along the beach, and bears 
feeding on carrion left by the spill, have 
died. Deadly chemicals found in oil such 
as xylene, benzene and toluene not only 
damage the intestines of large animals 
and kill them, but threaten the entire food 
chain by killing and disrupting the zoo- 
plankton on which it rests. 

Fish such as herring, salmon and 
shellfish will be adversely affected as 
well. All in all, some 400,000 animals may 
have been affected. About 33,000 birds 
and 980 otters were found dead by official 
counts, but biologists consider such a 
number to be only ten to thirty percent of 
animals poisoned by the spill. 

The long-term consequences on the 
marine ecology are, as is to be expected, 
also disastrous. Little has been known 
until fairly recently, but a study by the 
Smithsonian Tropical Research Institute in 
Panama, describing the biological conse- 
quences of a major oil spill in the 
Caribbean Sea off Panama in 1986, found 
"dramatic effects" both more severe and 
lunger lasting than previously thought, 
judging from laboratory tests, scientists 






waters still clean." One can only wish 
hm luck. But like the birds that once more 
headed south through Prince William 
Sound only to face poisoning again, we've 
all run out of places to hide. If the anti- 
industrial perspective now seems too 
radical, too visionary, too impractical 
future generations, if there are any will 
wonder why it look so much time and 
anguish to recognise it and to make it a 
pradical reality. If remains as yet only a 
weak approximation of the road that lies 
aheid of us if we are to save some rem- 
nant of ourselves and this planet from the 
ca/astrophe whose engines were set in 
rnohon long ago. Let us begin to throw 
off our chains and win back the world 
while there is still something left of it to 
win. 

-George Bradford, September 198<) 
Footnotes to Main Article 

1) For an excellent essay on the 
Pacific Northwest spill, see Mikal 
Jakubals With Enough Toothbrushes" in 
Live Wild or Die" No.l. 

2) See "What's Behind the Spills" 
Greenpeace Magazine, June 1989 and 
The Spills and Spoils of Big Oil", by John 
Greely, The Nation, May 29 1989. 

r u. 3) F .? r 3 cni,,in 8 eyewitness account 
Of the spill s effects, sec 'The Dead Zone- 
Disaster in Alaska", by George Michaels, 
m the September 1989 issue of The 
Animals' Agenda'. 

4) The New York Times, April 23 
and September 10, 1989. "Exxon Reneges 

?Q«Q C, , eanUP "' ""* Guardja "< August 30 
"?■ ,n one re P°rt on the disaster origi- 
nally done for the Chicago Reader, Jill C 
Kunka writes, "What about the waste 
from the cleanup? Waste disposal may be 
the climax of Exxon's cleanup nightmare 
Accord.ng to the Anchorage Daily News 
one ton of spilled crude turns into ten 
Ions of toxic garbage - bags of oily grav- 



el, mountains of synthetic absorbent 
booms and pads, discarded coveralls and 
•he assorted refuse of 10.000 cleanup 
workers Service barges are collecting 

nUuit 250 tons of waste per day. Much of 
th,s w,l , e burned; the rest will be sent to 
hazardi waste landfills, probably in 
Oregon. A friend from Detroit also 
reported after a .rip | Ml summer lo 
Alaska that several temporary incinera- 
tors were working around the clock in 
Valdez harbour. As Kunka writes. "With 
almost any environmental cleanup .he 
problem just gets m „ved around." 
Report from Alaska", Detroit Metro 
Times, Sept. 27-Oct.3 1989. 

r. A] n , hiS 198? book The Toxic 
Clnud Michael Brown reports that one 
exploratory drillship alone "can produce 

U m !o ^ m ° R 3S 25 ' 000 cars «*h travel- 
ing 18.000 miles." 

6) The capitalist state has previous- 
ly implemented recycling as public poli- 
cy m time of war to gather materials at 
home in order to more effectively blow 
them to smithereens overseas 
7) Tara Jones quotes C. Perrow's Natural 
Accidents: Living with Migh-Risk 
Technology' (, 984): ^^ ^ ^ 

orm explosive or toxic raw materials or 
ln» ex.st in hostile environments (thus 

■ndus.nalism itself] appear to require 
designs that entail a great many interac- 
tions which are not visible and in expect- 
ed production sequence. Since nothing is 
Perfect - neither designs, equipment 
operating procedures, materials and s up . 
piles "or the environment there will be 
a, lu r e S ... These accidents then are caused 
initially by component failures, but 
become accidents rather than incidents 

because of the nature of the system itself- 
*ney are system accidents, and are 

.nev,,,ble. or norma.' for these systems." 
While his passage brings to mind dra- 
matic, local accidents like Bhopal or 



itself. We are also talking about peoples' 
communities and their deepest loyalties, 
in any case. But now that Industrial capi- 
talism is fast burning down the entire 
ecosphere the problem has become now 
more than ever how to link local and par- 
tial struggles to a larger vision that can 
assert itself as a movement and a cultural 
transformation carried out by millions of 
people We must begin to talk openly and 
defiantly of the mass strike and revolu- 
tionary uprising that it will, take to stop 
the megamachine from grinding up the 
planet. We must begin to consider what it 
will mean to "put ourselves out of work", 
to halt production and destroy the econ- 
omy, creating a free society based on 
social and ecological cooperation in place 
of the work pyramid. 

Those who might tremble at the 
idea of disemploying the working class 
and dismantling mass technics and the 
economy of industrial dependence 
should know that this prospect was raised 
by revolutionaries a century ago. 
Kropotkin, for example, took up the ques- 
tion of the fate of thousands of workers 
involved in producing luxury and export 
commodities during a revolutionary 
period, when there would suddenly be no 
use and no market for them. To tell the 
labourers to become the masters of such 
factories "would be cruel mockery", 
Kropotkin wrote. Instead, facing the 
inevitable breakdown of the system, 
workers must learn to provide them- 
selves with the basic necessities of life, 
food and shelter. Such facilities would 
simply be abandoned.(B) When petro- 
chemical workers and the rest of us 
working at meaningless jobs to prop up 
urban-industrialism confront our daily 
activities, won't our choices be the same? 
The idea of a revolution against urban- 
industrialism may seem far-fetched 
today But in the future this idea may 
prove to have come so late as to be insuf- 



ficient and not radical enough, given the 
conditions in which we find ourselves. 
While the question of violence remains 
an open one, no image of revolutionary 
uprisings of the past will serve us well in 
articulating the idea. Yet they may indi- 
cate to us what they proved to revolu- 
tionaries of the past, that a population 
that at one moment appears defeated and 
quiescent can rapidly transform itself and 
create sweeping changes. As Rudolph 
Bahro has written in his book 'Socialism 
and Survival' (1982), The tendency is 
growing, and it is a tendency inherent in 
every human being, to entrust ourselves 
to an extreme alternative, however uncer- 
tain - because there is nothing left to do. 
The decision can suddenly take hold of 
millions - tomorrow or the day after - and 
expand the horizon of political possibility 
overnight." Such a process would not be 
motivated by a vision of negation only, 
but rather affirms the idea of restoration 
of human community and the integrity of 
the land organism, affirms a natural 
world and a social world renewed unto 
themselves and reconciled to one another. 

The critical luddite sensibility that 
underlies it would make society as a 
whole a kind of philosophical school, 
through which deconstructing or 
unbuilding the megamachine - on the 
land and in our social relations - a formof 
inquiry making up its foremost spiritual, 
critical and practical project. By exploring 
this vision, we can perhaps begin to bieak 
out of our conditioning and domestica- 
tion and create an entirely new life that 
combines the deep wisdom of primal ani- 
mism with humility that the harsh 
lessons of history and modernity have 
brought. 

Last spring, a fisherman told a jour- 
nalist that when he was done working on 
the Exxon fiasco, he would load his boat 
and take his family away. When asked 
where, he replied, "Someplace where the 



once had considered coral relatively 
immune from oil residues, but this has 
turned out not to be true. Organisms 
affected are more susceptible to epidemic 
disease and are likely to grow and repro- 
duce more slowly than unaffected 
colonies. 

Recent reports on the aftermath of 
the Amoco Cadiz spill off France's 
Brittany coast in 1978 also show that oil 
remains a serious problem for marine life 
long after a spill. In this case, the massive 
elimination of bottom dwellers such as 
urchins, razor clams and tiny crustaceans 
called amphipods brought about the 
decline and disappearance of fish species 
that feed on them. According to a New 
York Times report on the study, "On 
exposed mudflats that are continually 
covered and uncovered by the tides, 
almost all animal life was wiped out." ( 2 
April 1989 ). 

Figures vary on how much of an 
area was contaminated by the Exxon 
Valdez, but it was, at a bare minimum, 
3,000 square miles, including at least 1,000 
to perhaps 1,600 miles of shoreline. The 
long-term effects are particularly hard to 
determine given the cold waters and 
rough seas characteristic of the area. 
Recovery rates, if such a term can even be 
used meaningfully, vary widely as well. ( 
"Recovery" can only signify a relative bio- 
logical stability at a diminished level for a 
given ecosystem, since none can ever 
return to the pre-spill state with its full 
panoply of species diversity.) 
Furthermore, scientists judge "recovery" 
based on the ocean's ability to disperse 
and wash away oil, a view that implies 
that dilution of contaminants in the larger 
ecosystem is recovery. But the oil always 
goes somewhere, and with it, a steady, 
generalised contamination of the whole 
living planet. While the consequence of 
the overall contamination can never be 
precisely measured by scientists, the 



silent pall over inlets and coves around 
the Sound, once teeming and noisy with 
wildlife, should serve as an indication.(3) 

The Failure of Technology 

Even "cleanup" represents one of 
those cruel jokes of language that mask a 
grim reality. Not only do many contain- 
ment and cleaning techniques prove inef- 
fective, they are often worse than the oil 
itself on the environment. Chemical dis- 
persants, which are considered to be only 
ten to thirty percent effective under ideal 
conditions, are themselves highly 
toxic.High-pressiire water treatment on 
beaches is very destructive to beach 
organisms, and the fertilizer used to clean 
beaches is also tOxic. Traffic from workers 
doing clean-up weakens bottom sediment 
and destroys habitat. Rescue efforts only 
save a minute fraction, perhaps ten per- 
cent, of animals found, and many tend to 
return to the same area to be fouled once 
again. Birds cleaned and returned to the 
environment rarely, if ever, reproduce, 
and so are,in ecological terms, already 
dead. 

(Recent work, by American ornlthol 
ogtat Brian Sharp, has turned up some 
depressing findings. He examined US bird- 
ringing flies for the period 1969 to 1994 ( 
which Included the affermalh of the Exxon 
Vaicto). and hh grim conclusion wos that 
cleaning of birds was largely pointless. The 
•life expectancy of oied and cleaned 
guillemots after their release is only 9.6 
days ... Unolled birds survived between 20 
and 100 times as long as otted birds 
modern methods of cleaning and rehabili- 
tating birds hod not noticeably Improved 
their survival rate ... a 'negligible' number 
of oiled birds survive long enough to 
breed." Figures provided by Arthur Undtey 
head of wUdMfe at the RSPCA fend to con- 
firm Sharp's conclusions - of "some 2000 
guillemots ringed In Britain after being 
cleaned of oU ... (most died) within a year 
of ringing but so fa six have shown up 
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